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LITTLE WAIF; 


OR, ALONE IN THE LIGHT HOUSE, 

A. long, narrow point of land, whose 
shores were washed by the waves of the 
Atlantic, stretched for some distance out 
inte the sea. For miles on either side the 
beach was smooth and sandy, with scarcely 
a curve or an angle to break the straight 
line which divided the land from the water ; 
and had it not been for the light which 
burned so brightly and faithfully from out 
the light-house on the point, many a noble 
yessel would have gone to pieces on, its 
treacherous shoals. This little strip of 
land had always been called “The Neck,” 
and except the tall light-house, painted in 
the strongest white and black, with the tiny 
stone cottage attached, and two or three 
fisherman’s huts, there was no habitation 
for many miles around. 

Two old people—a white-haired man and 
his wife—had for years been the tenants of 
the little cottage; and every night, as 
their faithful repeater rung out the hours, 
they each took their turn in mounting the 
stone steps, and the steep iron ladder of the 
tower, to trim the lamp, and keep its light 
from going out. Besides this old couple, 
there dwelt in the cottage a child of some 
eight: or nine years—too young to be a 
daughter of the light-keeper and his wife, 
and too unlike them in every way for even 
the relation to exist between them which 
her loving title of “Grandpa” and “ Grand- 
ma” might have implied. It was generally 
known about there, that six years before. a 
ship had gone to pieces on the coast, and of 
all those who floated ashore, only this child 
was living; and she was clasped in the 
arms of a dead woman, whom the light- 
keeper buried beneath a clump of water- 
willows, and only a lock of her long, fair 
hair was preserved, in case she should ever 
be inquired for. 


awake until morning, 
fearing lest she had 
not attended to it 
properly, and that 
shipwrecks might en- 
sue. But after a 
while she conquered 
this feeling, when 
she found that she 
was even more care- 
ful with it than the 
old people, and it 
was with a bounding 
step that she climbed 
the ladder, and with 
a glad heart that she 
saw that she could 
do everything with 
her own small hands. 
The keepers would 
never allow her to sit up.at night, although|her away, there came, as. it were, a sweet 
she had often begged them to let her take/|voice into her ear, saying— 
her turn for an hour at least; but it so pinoy “heed call to the Lora, 
happened that, contrary to all her expecta- And gracious aid He will atford.” 
tions, the whole responsibility of guarding] The words seemed strangely familiar, 
the light once fell upon herself, ithough she could not tell where she had 
The light-keeper and his wife were one heard them, and yielding to the impulse, she 
day obliged, unexpectedly, to go to a neigh- a the voice, and asked God not to for- 
boring town; and fearing lest a storm, sake her. All of a sudden there came a 
which seemed to be gathering, should detain tremendous sea, which swept completely 
them until the next day, the old man_ sent hed the light-house, shattering the thick 
for his brother to come and take his place, | Panes of glass, and pouring in a stream o 
The brother sent back word that he would Water at her feet. She quailed and trem- 
be at the Neck by five o’clock ; and as he|bled, but‘only for # moment, for she felt 
had never failed in keeping these appoint-|that now or never she" shust be faithful to 
ments, the people went away from the cot- her lamp. What if the glass around that 
tage early, with no misgivings on their should be crushed also? And now the rain 
minds, leaving Waif in company with two and the leaping spray came rushing in, but 
fisherman’s wives. .As the hour of five ap-|this time another sound came into her ears, 
| proached, gusts of wind and ‘rain began to|and she trembled anew as she heard the 
| beat against the house; and the child, see-|boom of a gun, and knew it was a signal 
ing that her companions were uneasy about/from some vessel in distress. She peered 











their husbands, who were still out in the through the window, but could see nothing’ The past winter was a terrible one for the 


they too wept o°cr|ofhuman life. Various other plans have 
little Waif, when} been contrived for the same object. We 
they heard the story|have known an instance where a rudely 
of her long night in} formed kite, made of two crossed sticks and 
the watch-tower.—|a piece of canvas, was the means of convey- 
The stranger, who|jng on board a line which saved a whole 
had grofn deeply | ship's company. 

interested, asked if} The ut this week represents an experi- 
she was their grand-|menting party who are practicing with a 
child, and the light-| kind of mortar, from which they are firing 
keeper finding 0] balls with lines attached to them. They 
willing a listener. | are trying to get the range of the object, 80 
told him the history | as to throw the lines exactly over the ves- 
of the little girl, and se], Near the edge of the water is a life- 


ended in. showing boat, with three men standing beside her. 
him the long fair 


tresses and the mus- 
lin dress. Every 
moment he drew 
nearer the child, but 
jwhen he saw these last tokens, he cried, 
‘* She is mine, then, my own darling child, 
Winifred, whom I thought was lost 1” 

As soon as Winifred (now Waif no lon- 
ger,) awoke, and was told that her faith and 
courage had saved her own father, she was 
grateful beyond expression, and clung to her 
newly-found parent with eager caressing 
fondness, weile tears of both joy and grief] Every boy’s heart was full and overflowing, 
rolled down the cheeks of the aged pair,| and in various ways they were giving evi- 
who had loved her so dearly, Her father| genee of it, 
soon took her away from that house by the! Pretty soon one of the rudest of the num- 
sea, but he would not separate her from the| ber, who had just thrown his books into the 
old people, who had given her a home and | ir instead of his.cap, caught sight of an old 
jall ‘its comforts ‘for so many years. To-| man just passing by the green. 
gether they crossed the broad ocean, and} . « Halloa! boys, there’s Crazy Dick !” 
;went to live in a beautiful home, where} « Now for some tun,” cried another, and 
| Winifred still remained the light of the old | off they started at full speed. 


‘people, and the crowning joy of her father’s} Before I had fairly overtaken them, one 
heart.—Ezaminer. 


- boy had taken hold of his long cloak, which 
——-e-— he wore in all weathers, and was so patched 
SHIPWRECKS—SAVING LIFE. and faded, that it was impossible to tell 


what the original was; another had taken 


act ypall as 
For the Youth’s Companion. 
CRAZY DICK. 

“ Harrah !”—« Murrah !’—* Vacation,” 
“vacation for three weeks !”—‘ Good bye, 
books!” Such were the outbursts of a 
troop of boys and girls, as they came pour- 
ing out of the school-room door, tumbling 
over each other in glorious confusion. Up 
went a cap in the air; then another, and 
another. The air rung with their merry 
shouts. Even the more quiet. ones mani- 
fested their joy in shouts of happy laughter. 








Indeed, there was nothing boats, bade them go to their homes, saying! but the black night, and the dashing foam poor mariner. It will be long remembered 


: * ther back deam, FF h h his canes from him, for he always carried 
else to save, for there was no mark on her| that in a quarter of an hour Uncle Rollin Sem her Dack agai. For weary hours she f,, its numerous shipwrecks. On both sides 


two, although he could walk without either. 


garments, though on the child’s white dress 





would surely be with her. She spread the|watched the lamp, never suffering its light of the Atlantic, and, indeed, in almost all 


| : : ‘ . 
a delicate vine was woven into the shape of | table, put fresh wood on the fire, and every © dim, while her form shivered with the 


“the letter W. She was taken to the light-| minute or two looked at the old time-piece cold, and her garments were drenched with 


house, and because the inmates had no chil- | to see how the hands moved on; but five|the spray that still poured in. 
dren of their own, and because she looked | and six o’clock came, without any Uncle! At length, and oh how long the night had 
so bright and beautiful in their homely | Rollin; and when the hour hand at last seemed, the gray morning dawned ; the 
rooms, they adopted her as their own. For | pointed at seven, Waif’s heart more than wind had subsided, and the rain Rem down 
a long time they puzzled themselves over | trembled with anxiety lest he should disap-|more gently, when lifting be her tired head 
her name; the child could not tell it her- point her. She had lighted the lamp, but from the bench on which it had fallen, she 
self; and finally, the old man said she | every moment the storm was growing fiercer, Caught a glimpse of a large ship riding at 
should be called “ Waif,” because she had | and she opened the door, and tried to make! #nchor, not far from the shore, and with one 
come into their possession, and. there was | her voice reach one of the huts, but the [grateful ay for s sight that rewarded her 
no one to claim her. So the child was|strong wind sent her back again; andiafter |r that long night of watching, she sank 
growing up in the lonely place, and bring- | waiting another hour, she barred the doors, |¢xhausted to the floor. ‘ 
ing sunshine into the aged hearts, that|and went up into the lonely light-house, to| A little later a boat Fs se cutting through 
somehow lightened and grew fresher for | watch the lamp, if need be, until morning the waves. The captain of the ship deter- 
having a young thing like her to cheer them | dawned. mined to go ashore, and tell the people in 
with her glad laughter, She was naturally courageous, but when| the light-house that his passengers Pap anda 
There were many ways in which she’ she found herself alone in that solitary place, |tebted bed their faithful ponte of the light for 
helped the old people with her light and | with the wind whistling around her, and the| their deliverance from shipwreck. At first 
busy fingers; but when her tasks were | waters surging madly below her, the terrible he could gain no admission, for the door was 
over, she loved best to wander along the sea- | responsibility that rested upon her almost barred, but the cuptain effected = ae 
shore, where she would rove for hours,|overcame her, The light-house seemed to| through the window, and still seeing no one, 
gathering the bright pebbles and the beauti- | be swaying to and fro, and the child could | Kept on eer the tower, where he found 
ful shells, until her little apron would over-|not help thinking of the wild stories that the little girl lying on the wet floor among 
flow with her treasures. Then, in the after- the fishermen’s wives had told her, and of|the brokea glass. She was fast asleep, but 
noon, she would sit out in the sunshine with | one in particular, where a light-house had he lifted her be 4 tenderly » and carrying her 
the fishermen’s wives, helping them mend} been taken from its foundation and carried down oo her little bed, he called to 
*their husband’s nets, disentangling their/out to sea. Oh, it was dreadful, and the his companions to look at their preserver. 
fishing lines, listening to their wild stories little hands shook as they poured fresh oil Every heart was touched, and a strange and 





of shipwrecks, and drinking in their super-|into the lamps, and wiped the moisture sudden yearning took possession of one of souls haye 





stitious fictions with attentive ears. |from the glass, lest. such a fate might be their'‘namber'when he saw thé fair-heired 





The light that shone out every evening hers. She looked out’ from the window, Child, but when in her sleep she murmured 


from the tall tower was a wonderful thing 
to her, and ever after she came to under- 
stand the danger that it warded off, she 
looked at its warning rays with the greatest 
awe, Itwasa sacred trust to her, when 
she was first permitted to clean and trim 
the lamp; and although the night which 
followed was bright and cloudless, she lay 


but the sight appalled her ; the bright light|the first line of the little verse, « In thy 
threw a broad glare on the water, but she|need call to the Lord,” he canght her to his 
could only see the white foam-caps leaping heart, and wept over her. His companions 
up below her, and hear the sea dashing Wondered at his emotion, which he could 
against the stone walls of the tower ; but {only explain by telling them that his lost 
as she stood on the little platform beside| Wife used to sing that verse, long ago, when 
the great glass lens, fearing and trembling she rocked her infant to sleep with its lulla- 
lest every moment the floods should carry PY . The old people soon returned, and 


Others were teasing him in various Ways ; 
but he paid not the least attention to them. 
jwere dashed to pieces, and hundreds of} He made no resistance to their rude actions, 
valuable lives lost. but bore them as though he deserved them 
It was only a few weeks ago that the | all, 

jsteamship Hungarian was wrecked not far 
\from our coast, when every soul on board 
jperished. She was the twentieth ocean 
jsteamer lost since 1841, as will be seen by 
the following list, which we insert for the 
\convenience of such of our young iriends as 
may have occasion to refer to it :— 


|parts of the globe, scores of noble vessels 


By and by there was a general ery for 
‘a song, give us a song and we'll give you 
your canes.” . 

Sitting down on a stone near by, he rolled 
up @ piece of paper in the shape of a trump- 
et, and played them a tune. But the boys 
wanted a song as well as the music. He 
complied with their demands, and sung first 
one of the common ballads of his early days. 
This pleased them very much, and they 
gave up one of his canes. But they wanted 
another song. Heagain complied, and tak- 
ing the pitch of his tune from his paper 
trumpet, he commenced, and went through 
with one of the most plaintive songs I’ ever 
heard. He'sung it with a melancholy tone 
of voice. Many a handkerchief and coat- 
rong ; sleeve was brought into requisition by the 
As a general thing it is very difficult to boys, ashe closed each verse with a wild 
save the crews or passengers of vessels iv lementation : 

mn the coast. Their distance from the 1 
Pn the height of. the beetling cliffs, or Pe motiers frever 7: 
the overwhelming violence of the sea, often B this time there was quite a group of 
renders it impossible to get access to a! chi ren around him, for he had a beautiful 
| Under such circumstances hundreds of poor voice, and was no inferior singer, 

risheq in a moment. As soon as he had finished he started off 

Many ingenious methods have been de- at fall speed. Only a few felt like follow-. 
vised.to.open communication with vessels ing him, and these I checked, and calling : 
under such:eircumstances,. Life-boats have them together I asked them if they wished: 
heen constructed s0.a8 neither to upset nor |™e to tell them how poor Dick became - 
fill.with water... These have often rendered  °#Y- They were all ready to listen. Tak-- 
great service to shipwrecked persons. They 19g my seat upon the same atone which adi 
have carried, out ropes to the foundering just been occupied by him, I commenced 3 
vessel, when, vothing else in the shape of a)“ Richard Cole, or ‘ Crazy Dick,’ as. you:, 
boat could have passed over the waves, and Goll: dima. Was Emre. 2h, ROTA 88- 
‘returned again and again with their freight, lived in the town of A——. Ho.waa a. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





bright scholar, quick to learn, and whenever | 
he made the effort could easily stand at the 


head of his class, He was just as good-| 


natured as he wag bright, and this goad-na- 
tare, as/1 #hall’shortly show you, was the 
means of his rain; and it isa fact to-day 
that many a good-natured, cleyer-hearted 
boy has become a poor, miserable man, 
simply beeause his good-nature would not 
let him wound the feelings of his compan-| 
ions by saying no, whem tempted todo 
wrong. 

“ While connected with school Richard | 
was reckoned among the smartest boys we! 
had. In all our games he usually took the | 
lead, and in our petty quarrels, he always 
took the side of the weakest. His father 
having died, he was taken out of school and 
sent to work. He entered a large machine 
shop for the purpose of learning the trade. 
Here he became acquainted with a class of 
young men who had acquired habits of in- 
temperance and recklessness, and because of 
his good-nature he became quite a favorite 
among them. Occupied during the day, he 
spent his evenings in their society. For 
some time he resisted their efforts to make 
him drink, but at length he commenced by 
taking a glass of ale or wine occasionally. 
In a little while he became as one of them, 
and scarcely ever refused to join them in 
their scrapes, or good times, as they called 
them. Be careful, boys, of what are called 
‘ good times,’ for they frequently turn out 
to be anything but good. His mother had 
noticed the change in her son, and had heard 
of his wayward conduct, and oftentimes, 
with tears in her eyes, she had plead with 
him to leave these bad associates, but he 
would not. He did not. perceive that his 
conduct was fast wearing away the heart 
and life of his best friend on earth, and that 
he would soon bring her grey hairs down 
with sorrow to the grave. Could he have 
boen prevailed upon to turn from his course 
he would never have been what you now see 
him. 

“ One Fourth of July he had been away 
from town with his wild companions, and 
returned late at night, very much excited 
‘with drink, He had been engaged ina 
quarrel and a fight, and when he came home 
be was ill prepared to bear the least re- 
mark from his mother. But the mother’s 
heurt was bleeding at the sight, and she 
could not keep from expressing it by her 
tears and sobs. Falling on his neck she 
exclaimed from an almost broken heart, ‘ O 
my dear son, how ean you break your moth- 
er’s heart?’ He could not stand this, and 
with the spirit of fight still in him, he raised 
his arm and pushed his mother from him. 
In trying to save herself, she stumbled 
backwards, and fell across the back of a 
ehair which stood behind her. A neighbor 
who heard her scream as she fell, came in, 
and on examination found that she was very 
badly hurt. Richard was too drunk to 
understand the trouble, and it was not until 
morning that he became aware of her dan- 
ger. He was then eager to do all hecould 
for her, but it shortly appeared that the in- 
jury would be fatal. She grew worse very 
rapidly, and in a few days died. Poor 
Richard manifested the most acute sorrow 
at her death-bed. Hundreds of times he 
ealled on her to come back, and he would 
never touch that which had been the cause 
of this awful calamity. Butin vain. She 
wus ‘forever gone,’ On the day of the 
faneral he gave signs of insanity. It was 
with difficulty that the friends could pre- 
vent his interfering with the ceremonies.— 
And when they came to bury her, he was 
determined to be buried with her, and the 
people were obliged to force him away from | 
the grave. From that time to the present | 
he has been as you now see him. For weeks 
he called upon his mother almost all the 
time, saying, ‘ Mother, come back! mother ! 
eome back! I didn’t mean to do it, no!) 
po! Come back, mother!’ He has been! 
in an asylum for years, but he is so harm-| 
less now that he is allowed his liberty. 

“ Now, my boys, you'll never tease him | 
again, will you? But whenever you see! 
poor Crazy, Dick remember this story of 
him, and pity him with all your hearts, and | 
then resolve never to touch that which will’ 
make a son kill his own mother, and always 
shun bad associates.” 


—_-e-——. ' 





Happy are the dying who can say ‘‘the be- | 
ginning of life oppoctolin.”* 


THE FAMILY. 
A GBRMAN ‘HOME. 


From our German Correspondent. 

Since'the holidays. in December I have 
made several excursions into the adjacent 
country about Dresden, and if you would 
like to hear a little of what I saw and en- 
joyed, I shall be most happy to tell you.— 
Qne bright Saturday morning I took the 
@ars-on the Tarant road, and started for 
S—dorf, a romantic little village in the 
Saxon-Switzerland. I was going out to see 
the Herr Pastor and his family, and as the 
weather was fine, and the good Pastor a 
kind friend of mine, I anticipated a most 
delightful visit. 

Now I will stop here one moment to tell 
you how I like to enjoy myself. In the 
first place, when I have work to do, I like 
to do it, but when I have pleasure on hand, 
it begins from the very first open eye-wink 
I get in the morning, till it’s all through 
with by night. So you see, as I started for 
S. T was wide awake to see all I could see, 
and enjoy all I could enjoy. I think there 
must have been a good many people going 
on an excursion that day, for every body 
seemed to be jolly, and even an elderly 
dame, on whose toe I trod inadvertantly, as 
I was getting my ticket, did not seem to 
mind it much, which was a very nice thing 
for me, for some of these old peasant-women 
have tongues that would start me off ona 
sharp run for half a dozen miles. 

Well! our car was crowded, but I man- 
aged to get by a window, and after some 
difficulty to get the glass down, for the to- 
bacco smoke was almost thick enough to cut, 
and no one seemed to think the fresh air de- 
sirable, as the day was cold, though clear. 

A woman with her child sat next to me. 
The woman had a basket in her hand filled 
with eatables, and her bonnet, adorned with 
the gayest ribbons, hung on her arm, and 
would not probably be put upon her head 
until she reached the house of her friends, 
as these poor people go bonnetless in the 
streets, or with only a handkerchief tied 
about their heads. She was a very good- 
natured woman, and her child, a chubby lit- 
tle girl of six years, dipped into the provi- 
sion basket in fine style. 

Next was an old farmer, smoking a long 
red pipe, and talking gutteral Dutch to a 
man opposite. In the corner sat a curly- 
headed Frenchman, who very politely 
handed snuff to every body around him,— 
(and I am sorry to say, most of them took a 
pinch)—and chattered likea parrot ; while a 
company of students going home for the 
holidays, shouted, and smoked, and made 
themselves as merry as possible, at the other 
end of the car. 

Well, we hadn’t much elbow-room, to be 
sure, but we all seemed to have the lightest 
set of hearts you could wish for, and that I 
can tell you, makes up for a lot of squeezing, 
and so we flew on, over the level road, amid 
the most beautiful hills and vallies I had 
ever seen. By and by we reached the sta- 
tion where I was to get out. The students, 
with whom I had scraped acquaintance, 
very politely bowed, and the old peasant 
woman, on whose toe I trod, went into a red- 
roofed house nigh by, (where I suppose she 
lived,) and as the cars moved off I began to 
look about me for my friends. I couldn’t 
find them anywhere. There was a road 
that led up a steep hill, and another that 
went over an old stone bridge, and which to 
take I did not know. So I asked a peasant 
who was smoking by the depot door, the way 
to 8. He pointed over the bridge, and said 
it was a three miles’ (three quarters of a 
German mile) walk! Now for it, said I. 
I could not help stopping, however, on the 
bridge, the scene was so very pretty. Be- 
fore me was a high castellated rock of a 
deep, burning red, and at its foot the clear, 
calm waters of the brook, while on either 
side I could look up and down a long stretch 
of valley land, and see the red roofs of the 
houses rising from among tregs which had 
still some few fluttering leaves upon them, 
and in sheltered spots were even green. 

As I paused for a moment, thinking of a 
certain old brook I had played by when a 
child, a hand was laid upon my shoulder, 
and the familiar face of my friend looked 
laughingly into mine! Right glad was I to 
see him, for finding one’s way over the Sax- 





io Swits is not so easy a thing. With my 





friend was his little son Ludwig, who had 
brought with hing ® great stick, shod witl 
iron, to help me the hills. Now we 
could have gone by the-road had we wished, 
but Ludwig had thought it would be a fine 
thing to have a regular highland trip, and 
so we started into a by path, that led us 
some ways along the river, till we came toa 
steep rocky aseent, and prepared ourselves 
for doing some hard work. I can’t tell you 
of all the difficulties‘of ourjourney. Some- 
times there would bea lovely walk under 

pine trees. Sometimes a rounding 
hill to mount, or a flight of rough stone 
steps down some abrupt descent, and some- 
times a hard piece of climbing up a lofty 
eminence, where the view amply repaid us 
for all our trouble, for at times we could 


look down into secluded vallies, where blue | 


lakes seemed to sleep in the shadow of the 
hills, and quiet wreaths of smoke rose up 
from thatched roofs, and laborers in the 
meadows, getting in the gleanings of the 
harvest, drove great teams yoked with oxen ; 
and everything was peaceful and lovely. 

But we did not stop long. The keen wind 
would not allow that, and I confess we be- 
gan to be pretty hungry, when, after a 
two hours’ walk we reached the Parsonage. 
As we came up the garden, the family, who 
had been on the look out, came out to wel- 
come us, three lovely girls, and two little 
boys, of three.or four years of age, who 
seemed half afraid of the stranger. How 
cordial was that German welcome, and how 
soon I was at home in the midst of that 
pleasant family ! 

Now you must know the houses here are 
not at all like those of America. First we 
entered a broad square hall paved with 
stone. On the right opened the school-room, 
and the pastor’s study. On the left, the 
rooms of the family, the parlor, kitchen, &c., 
while before you was a great door, leading 
out into a court-yard, which was built round 
with the houses of the farm laborers, and 
the great harvest-filled barns. 

But I was soon drawn into the house, and 
comfortably seated on the patriarchal sofa— 
the seat of honor—with the family gathered 
round; while the Herr Pastor occupied a 
raised seat at the end of the room, and his 
two youngest boys, Joh and Fritz, sat 
on the step at his feet, with great rolling 
eyes, and yellow hair, as demure as mice ; 
though I warrant they would have been 
noisy enough had I not been there, 

But I must soon close this letter, and 
therefore will hurry to tell you the rest of 
my story. Presently the candles were 
lighted, and the table laid for supper, with 
a huge loaf of brown bread, great bowls of 
milk for the children, and a cup of tea with 
a dish of meat for me; the Herr Pastor and 
his Frau—the Pastorin—drinking beer and 
eating brown bread and cheese. When the 
table was removed, the little ones gathered 
round their father and sung a hymn, and 
were then sent off to-bed ; while a domestic 
brought in three spinning-wheels for the moth- 
er and two daughters. The Pastor smoked 
his pipe, and asked me a great many ques- 
tions about America, which I was very glad 
and proud to answer. 

You do not know how pleasant it was in 
that old-fashioned room. It was a very 
old house, you see, and stood close by the 
church in the midst of the silent, solemn 
grave-yard, yet every thing in and about it 
was happy and cheerful, because those who 
lived in it had good and noble hearts, which 
can make sunshine everywhere. But in 
this low-ceiled, ancient parlor, where many 
generations have lived and died, the lights 
burned bright and gay, the spinning-wheels 
sang soft and sweet, and the great blue 
wreaths of smoke rolled up around my old 
friend’s face, like vapors passing over a full 
moon; for a very jolly, full, fat face had 
the Herr Pastor—and that, you will allow, 
was nothing against him. Well, it was a 
very happy evening, and when I said good- 
night, 1 felt that Germany had its homes, as 
dear, as good, and as hospitable as our own 
honest, noble New England ! W. M. B, 

a 
THE INDIAN’S PROPHECY. 

Napoleon believed in a kind of fate which 
would not permit him to die before the ap- 
pointed time; but Washington believed in 
a Kind Providence, which watched over 
him unceasingly, and preserved him from 
many great dangers. He had good reason 





oe on 
| to cherish this faith ; as the following anec- 
dote shows : 

In 1770, Colonel Washington went with 
Dr. James Craik, and others, to the Kanaw- 
ha valley, ona surveying expedition. While 
there, they were met by a party of Indians, 
one of whom was a t sachem, who had 
commanded the Indian allies of the French 
at Braddock’s defeat. In the course of this 
interview, the sachem said : 

“I am a chief, and the ruler over many 
tribes. My influence extends to the waters 
of the great lakes, and to the far blue moun- 
tains. I have traveled a long and weary 
path, that I might see the young warrior of 
the great battle. It was on the day when 
the “white™man’s blood mixed with the 
streams of our forest that I first beheld the 
chief. I called to my young men and said, 
Mark yon tall and daring warrior! He is not 
of the red-coat tribe; he hath an Indian’s 
wisdom, and his warriors fight as we do— 
himself is alone exposed. Quick, let your 
aim be certain, and he dies! Our rifles 
were leveled—rifies which, but for him, 
knew not how to miss. ‘Twas all in vain.— 
A Power mighter far than we shielded him 
from harm. He cannot diein battle. I am 
old, and soon shall be gathered to the great 
council fire of my fathers, in the land of 
shades; but, ere I go, there is a something 
bids me speak in the voice of prophecy.— 
Listen! The Great Spirit protects that 
man, and guides his destinies. He will be- 
come the chief of nations, and a people yet 
unborn will hail him as thefounder of a 
mighty empire.” 

e effects which this mysterious commu- 
nication had upon thé provincials were as va- 
rious as the variety of character which com- 

the party. All eyes were turned on 

im to whom the oracle had been addressed ; 
but, from his ever serene and thoughtful 
countenance, nothing could be discovered.— 
Still, all this was strange,“ twas passing 
strange.” Qn the mind of Doctor James 
Craik a most deep and lasting impression 
was made; and in the war of the Revolution 
it became a favorite theme with him, partic- 
ularly after any perilous action, in which 
his friend and commander had been peculiarly 
exposed, as the battles of Princeton, German- 
town, and Monmouth. On the latter occa- 
sion, as we have elsewhere observed Dr. 
Craik expressedthis great faith in the Indian’s 
prophecy. ‘ Gentlemen,” he said to some of 
the officers, “ recollect what I have often 
told you, of the old Indian’s prophecy. Yes, 
I do believe a Great Spirit protects that 
man, and that, one day or other, honored 
and beloved, he will be the chief of our na- 
tion. as he is now our general, our father, 
and our friend. Never mind the enemy ; 
they cannot kill him; and while he lives 
our cause will never die.”—Curtis' Recol- 
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MY DARLING’S SHOES. 


God bless the little feet that never go astray, 

For the little shoes are empty in my closet laid away. 
Sometimes I take one in my hand, forgetting, till I see 
It is a little half-worn shoe, enou, r me ; 

And all at once I feel a sense of bitter loss and pain, 

A arp as when, two years ago, it cut my heart in twain. 


Oh ! little feet that wearied not, J wait for them no more, 
‘or I am drifting on the tide,"while they have reached the 


re ; 
And while the blinding tear-drops wet these little shoes so old, 
I try to think my darling’s feet are treading streets of gold, 
And so I lay them down again, but always turn to say— 

God bless the little fee: that now so surely cannot stray ! 


And while I thus am standing, I almost seem to see 

Two little forms beside me, just as they used to be! 

Two little faces lit with their sweet and tendereyes! 

Ah me! I might have known that look was born of Paradise. 
reac! arms out fondly, but they clasp the empty air! 

There is nothing of my darlings but the shoés they used to wear. 

Oh ! the bitterness of parting cannot be done away, 

THI mos my darlings walking where their feet can never 

a! 


stray ; 
When I no more am upon the surging tid 
But with them safely eckane? 


s 


drifted 

landed upon the river side ; 
Be patient, heart! while waiting to see their shining way, 
For the little feet in the shining street can never go astray ! 





SCRAPS FOR YOUTH. 


MEAN AND STINGY MISAPPIMED. 

Boys and Girls don’t like to be called 
mean, and are often led to do wrong, for 
fear of having such epithets applied to them 
by naughty playmates. But they ought to 
feel it the greatest meanness to allow others 
to frighten them into what they know to be 
wicked. The Well-Spring tells of a boy, 
who was more afraid of doing wrong, then 
of being called mean and stingy : 


“The new scholar arrived after the be- 
ginning of the term at one of the large pub- 
' hie schools ; a well dressed, fine-looking lad, 

whose appearance all the boys liked. 

“ There was a set of bad boys, who imme- 
diately surrounded and invited him to join 
their party. They had what was called 
‘ sprees ;’ they used to spend their money 
in extravagance and amusements, and 6ften 
run up large bills, which their friends some- 
times found it hard to pay. They wanted 
every new scholar to join them: and they 
always contrived, by laughing at him or 
reproaching him, to get almost any boy they 
wanted into their meshes. The new boys 
were afraid not to yield tothem. This new 
scholar refused their invitations. They 
‘called him mean and stingy ; a charge boys 
|are particularly sore at hearing. 

“«* Mean!’ he answered ; ‘and where is 
| the generosity of spending money which is 
not my own, and which, as soon as it is spent, 
[= to be supplied again with no sacrifice on 





my part? Stingy! Where is the stingi- 
ness of not choosing to beg money of m 

ends ler to spend it in a way which 
those friends would disapprove of ? for, after 
all, our money must come from our friends, 
as we haven’t it, nor can we earn it. No, 
boys, [do not mean to spend any money in 
a way that I should be ashamed to account 
of to my father and mother, if they ask me.’ 

««Eh! not out of your” leading-strings, 
then? Afraid of your father! afraid of his 
whif: you! Afraid of your mother! 
Won't she give you asugar-plum? A pre- 
cious chap, you!’ they’\cried, in mocking 
terms. 


“And yet you are trying to make me 
afraid of you,’ said the new scholar, boldly. 
‘You want me to be afraid of not doing as 
you say. But which, I should like to know, 
is the best sort of fear—the fear of my 
schoolfellows, which would lead me into that 
which was low, and weak, and contemptible ; 
or fear of my parents, which will inspire me 
with what is manly, noble, high-toned? 
Which fear is the best? It is a very poor 
service you are doing me to try to set me 
against my parents, and- teach me to be 
ashamed of their care and authority,’ 

“The boys felt there was no headway to 
be made against such a new scholar. All 
they said hurt themselves more than it hurt 
him, and they liked better to be out of his 
way than in it: all bad boys, I mean. For 
the other boys gathered around him, and 
never did they work or play with greater 
relish than while he was their champion and 
friend.” 

LITTLE ELLEN’S OBEDIENCE. 
A TRUE STORY. 

We know a little boy, five years old, who 
ean always be trusted, when he promises to 
obey his parents. We heard him, a few 
days ago, when some playmates were beg- 
ging him to go with them into the next yard, 
say very sturdily, “* My father told me to 
stay here, and I promised him I would,” and 
he did stay, though deserted by all the others. 
A little girl once escaped death, by minding 
her mother, Here is the story. 


Little Ellen had a pretty white dog, 
named Fido, that she loved very much. 
She would play with him for hours, and was 
very careful that nothing should harm him. 
Une day her mother wished to visit a neigh- 
bor, and fearing that Ellen, who was a very 
littie girl, might go too near the stove, or 
meet with some other accident, if left alone 
in the house, told her to take Fido and play 
in the front yard until] she returned. She 
had been gone but a short time, when a 
large dog came by the gate and turned into 
the house, through the kitchen door, which 
stood open. Fido ran in too, that he might 
have a frolic, but the large dog bit him and 
chased him about the kitchen, while poor 
Fido tried to get away, and yelped to his 
little mistress to come to his help. 

Little Ellen looked on in great distress, 
wishing to save her playfellow, but did not 
venture into the house. Soon some children 
going home from school passed by and told 

‘ilen that if she would go with them they 
would help her to get Fido away from the 
great dog. But Ellen said, 

“No, mother told me to stay out here, 
and I cannot go in.” . 

The children urged, that when her dog 
was in such danger, her mother would not 
care if she did go in “ just a moment, and 
come right out again.” 

No; Ellen stood firm : 

‘* Mother said stay here, and I cannot dis- 
obey her.” 

While they were talking about it, some 
men came hastily into the yard, and asked 
if they had seen a great dog go by. Hear- 
ing that he was in the house, they went in 
and killed him, for the dog was mad, and 
had bitten many cattle before he reached 
Ellen’s home. It was found that he had 
killed poor Fido. He would have bitten 
Ellen also, if she had not obeyed her moth- 
er’s wish as well as her command, and she 
would have died of a dreadful disease soon 
after. 

Dear children, do you always obey your 
mother implicitly ? 

il 
GOOD DONE BY A BOY. 

Boys generally love to play, and think a 
great deal more of amusiug themselves then 
of making others happy. But sometimes 
they find pleasure in doing good like George 
Wilson, and area great deal happier then 
spending all the time in play. ° 

Mr. Whiting was more than sevent 
yearsold. His wife and children were dead, 
and he lived alone. Although poor in 
worldly goods, he was rich in “faith, being 
one of God’s dear children. The greatest 
enjoyment which he had had for many years, 
was in reading God’s word. But gradually 
his eyes became dim, and he could no longer 
see the words of his Bible. But God put it 
into the heart of that little boy, George 
Wilson, to go every day and read a few 


— in the Bible to this holy man of ‘ 


. George loved the Bible himself. In 





the Sunday-school he had very early been 
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THE’ YOUTH’S COMPANTON. 





they are sare to seize the vessel, and smell or 
‘taste the liquid, and are sometimes seriously 
injured hy so doing. is'a case in which 
a little fellow nearly “his little brother 
by taking what he should have left untouched : 
TUE CHUSADES. La Mr. Thompaon, of Wrightsville, Pies one 

Tn reading books snd newsphipers, we somio- | Quy last. Week Drowtty in its effect if taken in 
times meet with the term ‘‘ erusade ;” a8, for | latge quantity. After using'2 portivn of it 
instance, a person. is said)to, have commenced & on Sunday morniig, he p! the remainder 
crusade against such a party or thing. . ‘he japon the rink-beneh , and soon after: left the 

ang reader is sometimes puzzled to know | house His wife also had-occasion to leave the 
oe | room for a few minutes, leaving an, infant ebild 
the origin-of such terms. Perhaps s paragraph’ jai.op in the cradle, in, care of a brother, three 
or two On the word in question may not be! years old.. This little fellow, in the absence of 
unacceptable. | the parents, got hold of the phinl containing 

The word crusade had its rise from. the war | the medicine, and poured almost the entire 

: has : - | contents into the mouth of the sleeping babe, 
which the Christians undertook against the in-} eaisin tal ot lation, and af is, 
fidels in the year A. D. 1094. For four or five | from the effects of the reg in. the snediciney a 
centuries before that period, the city of Jerusa- | death-like stupor, which retained its hold on 
lem had been in the hands of the followers of | the chia, unti he Sallawing beni « when - 
Mahomet. ‘These cruel oppressors used to per- | T°COvere? Som ee 
secute and kill the Christians, who were in the dose, and is now out of imminent danger. 
habit of visiting that city from all parts of the 
world, to worship at the place where the Sav- 
jour was crucified. 

This persecution of the Christians by the North Vassalboro, Me., Feb. 1, 1860. 
Mobammedans was at length carried 80 far,| Messrs,—The Youth's Companion has been 
that the whole Christian world combined to- \a welcome visitor to my fami y, and my little 
gether to drive them out from the Holy Land. ed Hyer bed ont ties davon a 
mary’ cat Gig fru) hea cape oad send you one dollar for the enising pend 
best soldiers then to be found in the different: visite, hoping they will be axinteresting a8 the 
countries of Europe, and in a few months from | past, for I feel that my. children have been 
the commencement of the enterprise, three or much benefitted by the reading of such an in- 
four hundred thousand so called Christian war- | *ttucting paper. “Yours respectfully, H.G.A. 
riors were within a short distance of the city | atiatieeadieiaall 
of Jerusalem. Amherst, Oet.'10, 1859. 

Most of the soldiers in this vast army wore| Messrs. Olmstead & Co., Dear Sirs :—En- 
a red cross upon his right shoulder, with the oa please one on? Poy aa the 
words ‘+ crossed’? or ‘+ crusader!’ written over |; Pe, Sneaer year: pees allen stern 


" | taken it in the family for the past nineteen 
it. Cruz is the Latin word for cross, hence rs, we feel none the less interested in its 


the term “ crusade,”’ so often used by modern columns. It is a fixture in the household. 
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LETTERS FROM SUBSCRIBERS. 
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writers. We pores wae ee as much Rapad | 
Tho history of the Holy War has engaged |To0":0 its future publication t remain 

many a pen, and filled many a volume, The| Yours truly, F.C. A. 

Christian armies, though numerous and power- 

ful, underwent great hardships, and in many | 

instances siffered dreadfully. Thousands of | VARIETY. 

them were slain by the enemy, and thousands | 

more died of disease and famine. It was not| BIRDS’ PARADISE. 


until the end of four yeats that Jerusalem was) A graphie writér gives a glowing account of 
taken. the way in which wild fowl! pass their days in 
Many - affecting incidents are ‘recorded by | upper Egypt :— 
historians in their accounts of this war. One| High up in the Nile Vailey, birds enjoy much 
in particular just occurs to us. A poor woman, | rr safety and freedom than in Europe.— 
the wife of a Mohammedan soldier, was taken |The river is there en, | in creating the 
ili while fleeing before the invading army.— | country it is hereafter to fertilize. Spreading 
the ide. thinki “| into immense expanses, and following no cer- 
She cast: herself ‘on wayside, thinking ©) tain channel, it stagnates atnid whole forests 
course that when the soldiers came up they | of rushes, reeds, and other aquatic plants, 
‘would immediately kill both her and her in-| whose stems arrest the silt which the water 
fant. | holds - suspense, and previpitpte it to “ bot- 
|tom, where it constitutes, layer upon layer 
ine: fow moments © equatjen of ‘cavalry | the foundation of some fatlite Rgype, Here is 
advanced, the ground shaking under the tramp | the very paradise of wild-fowl. Sometimes 
Of'the horses. The poor woman gave herself up| near the edge ‘ou behold the 
for lost: But the commander, Baldwin, riding | long-legged fla 
in front, noticed the sufferer, and ordering the | sciboe wich ta cotescte oe fn ert ot © 
soldiers to halt, immediately alighted. He satisfying his humble appetite with sundry 
covered her over with his own cloak, and after | kinds of mud-fish, 
giving her drink with his own hands, left ber | aaa round amid the poe hy ag elas 
: : i tion you perceive s of water-fowl ; 
pv an = wae Van eh, 008. 0 | ducks fat = the teal of Winnebago Lake, 


herons, storks, pelicans, wild-geese, the white 
Two or three months after this event, Bald- rice-bird, the tok Tisai loner meen below 
win’s troops were defeated, and he and his|the cataracts—with many other kinds for 


party were shut up in a small fortress, out of which our northern vocabulary has no names. 
: : A : |T birds conVert such’ swamps, half-mud 
which it was impossible to escape, being sur- These : “ ps, ’ 
? hu! . | half-water, into breeding-places; and there- 
rounded on all sides by their vigilant eneules. | fore, as your boat moves hither and thither 
One dark night an Arab soldier made his } smong the matted aquatic yerdure, you behold 
appearance at the gate of the fortress. Being) their la 
challenged by the sentinel, he replied. that he | forth between the roots of the plants, which at 
came in haste, with an urgent message to the A ye gage ewarm with young maralings of 
‘ ues. 
commander, and that he must be immediately 
ducted to his p atall hazards. Word 
having been passed in, and the commander! We dislike horse-racing, and are nut sorry 
aroused from his slumbers, the ger was | when anything turns up to spoil the sport.— 
admitted into his presence, and having re-|A contest of this kind was appointed to take 
quested to be heard’ in private, he spoke to} place near Brownsville, some forty years ago, 
Baldwin in the following terms :— and the anagers opened the course ** for any 
‘1 am the husband of the Arab woman } thing with four Jegs and hair on ;:” 
whose life you 80 nobly spared two months| A man ifi the neighborhood, named Hays, 
ago.” had « bull that he was in the habit of ridin 
*s Well,” replied the Christiaz. warrior to mill with his bag of corn, and he ‘Goraten 
a . age ”| to enter him for the race. He said. nothin 
and what of that ? about it to any one, but he rode him arou 
** Our general,’ returned the’ Arab, ‘‘ has 


the track a number of times, on several moon- 
resolyed on showing you no mercy. Can you | light nights, until the bull had the hang of 
trust yourself to my honor?” 


the ground pretty well, and would — the 
«7 think I may,” returned Baldwin ; ‘‘ but the 


right course. He rode hae its, whic 
7 bull considered particular! digest 80 
what.do you purpose to do? much so that he always bellow when they 
‘To conduct you at once to the nearest 


were applied to his sides. 

ristian encampment, now fifty miles dis- morning of the race, Hays came u 
igen eM pe nme ee 
Jat . | ofa m ried an ox-hide, the 
Baldwin socepted the offer, confided himself) head-part of which, with horna still on, he had 
4o the grateful Mohammedan, and by the next on the bull’s ramp. He carried a short 
day at noon was surrounded by fifty thousand | tin Horn in his‘hand. “ He rode'to the judge's 
stand, and offered to enter his bull for the 
race ; but the owners Of the horses that Were 
entered objected. Hays appealed to the terms 
of notice : insisting that his bull had ‘ four 
legs and hair on,’’ and’ that therefore he had a 
right to enter him. After a good deal of 
scolding, the } declared themselves com- 
it the bull had the right to 


of. the. water 


A BULL RACE. 











companions, whom Baldwin had left behind in 
such perilous circumstances. 

, has, was.an ect of kindness requited, and 
the cup of cold water given to an enemy in 


: pelled to decide 
distress, failed not of its reward. 


Tan; and be was entered mapas 
ee time oi sterting a the bull 
orses took their places, 
Put arodty very cn Lis pon i the Cay ooh 
curiosity very o' persons | with ¢ ; and at the’ burlesque which ¢ 
into trouble. Some children never can see a| SY was. parr vy 
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box withidut'being'in & fret until they know terhye sty once a = rs ay it 
“wha iain it. Pray Wladarens io be'tn a more en beet with Fe Sag sunk his 
cet@up, or gobloy end it. is within their roach, | spureinto the sides of thé bull; who “bourided 


mingo standing knee-deep in the 


rge eggs, glossy. white. or blue, shining | 


z 


were swin- 
dled out of the purse, and if py ae paety sca 
for ww horn and ox-hide, which he ought 
not to have ‘been permitted to bring upon 
ae ere have turned out 
as it did. 

Upon this, Hays told them that his bull 
col eat any of fe horses yp tent and “, 
they would u inst t! 

won, he would ta OF the ox-hide, and 

\leave his tin horn, and rune fair:race with 

them, His offer was accepted, and the money 

they again took the places at the starting 
again it at thes 

ts and: the i was given. Hays gave 
the bull another touch with his spur, and the 
bull gave a tremendous bellow, The horses 
bering the dreadful sound, thought all 
| the rest was coming as before. Away they 








since continued without abatement, toa 


the dried flapping up and } to all who come’ near her.— 

rattling at jump, a combination are fierce and vicious; she 

of that on ene On @ Tace- | tries to a vets neo sher, and jit 

per Rng ig Mhyh omy cut to get out of| danger of such joking? 

the Redstone country, and none of t could | 

Me deeiiitanen tatiegee 210d erator THE OLD LADY'S CROWN-PIECE, 
A general row ensued ; but the: fun _ One day, ab a Bible agent or colportedr was 


destitute county, he found a 


known, he received a 
hearty welcome. a 1 dm to have 
you come,” said the old lady, for £ have been 


to get a Bible for m ehild, 
a ant aiie was padi pee. rt me 
sev ie nan e- I have, given a Bible * 
each ildren, » an 
for her +b could to fonds a. no 
book-stores near us.’” 

She produced her scanty stock of money in 
an 6ld woolen purse, and gave the colporteur a 
erown-piece. | ** Sir,’’ she said, with emotion, 
‘¢ when I was a little girl tem years old, I 
jearned this money, 4 spinning, and I have 
| kept it sixty years. Ihave; been poor, but it 
| was a pretty relic, and it made me think of 
| happy days. I must soon use it, for lam now 
_ Seventy years old, and | know of no better use 


was made 








pissy Apcdb } 
d, woman sick and alone. As soon as 
Ri errand 





GOOD CHEER FOR THE HOLIDAYS; 
‘ The Aimwell Stories. 

1,98, the Boy Who Had His Own Way. imo. 68¢. 
Quinto 


\ }0%) Life in the Country. 63 cents. 
, ; oF, Turning Over a New Lest. 


Pe er heel es ccm tm an elegant box, for 


Sbig the marek ferns sorieo ef cbt. 
tt such pleasant of 
siete fat and ace St Semis’ of the Joy oon 
girls, that children never 


Peter Coddle’s Trip to New York. 


‘This suusing game was the last invention of the author, an 
eT TE 5 itis really 
neat boxes, 37 1-2 cents. 4 


BANVARD’S AMERICAN HISTORIES. 
PLYMOUTH AND THE PILGRIMS. 16mo. 60 cents. 
NOVELTIES OF THE NEW WORLD. lémo. 60 cents. 


ROMANCE OF AMERIOAN HISTORY. i6mo. 60 cents. 
ber 7 “nace pmetigealng th ae 3 FRENCH WAR. lémo. 


aa series bound uniformly, ip a neat box, $2.50. 

‘eff fitted to allure young readers from story-books to 
study of history. a 
Chambers’ Home Book; or Pocket 

Miscellany. ' 


6 vols. 16mo. cloth, gilt backs, tn an elegant box, $3. 
This series contains a fund of 








| went again, in spite of all the exertions of Loan make.of it than to buy a Bible for my | smusiog incident, andis admirably adapted to the School and 


their riders, while Hays galloped his bull 
| around the track again, and won the monef. 


LITTLE CHARLIE. 
O, sunshine, making golden spots 
On the eartiiearpet at my feet— 
| The shadow of the coming flowers ! 
The phantoms of forget-me-nots 
And roses red and sweet ! 
How can you seem so full of joy, 
And we so sad at pr aye sore ? 
Angel of Death | again thy win; 
pa folded at at aah, hd v4 
| We can but yearn through length of days 
| For something lost we fancied ours ; 
| We'll miss the arling, when the spring 
Has touched the world to flowers. 
For thou wast liké that dainty month 
Which strews the violets at its feet : 
Thy life was strips of golden sun 
And silver tear-drops braided sweet. 
For thou wastJight and thou wast shade, 
And thine were sweet, capricious ways ! 
Now lost in purplé languors—now 
No bird in ripe.red summer days 
Was half so wild-as thou! 


© little presence ! everywhere 
We find some touching trace of thee— 
A pencil mark upon the wall 
That ** naughty hands’' made thoughtlessly ; 
And broken toys around the house— 
Where he has left them they have lain, 
Waiting for little busy hands 
That will not come in, 
Will never come again! 


Within the shrouded room below 
| He lies a-cold—and yet we know 
| It is nor Charlie there ! 
It is not Charlie, cold and white, 
} It is the robe that, in his flight, 
He gently casts aside ! 
|O, rare pale lips! 0, clouded eyes ! 
O, violet eyes grown dim ! 
Ah well! this little lock of hair 
1s all of him! 
| Is all of him that we can kee 
For loving kisses, and the thought 
lor him and death may teach us more 
Than all our life hath taught ! 
| 











God walking over starry spheres, 
Did clasp his tiny hand, 
| And led him through a fall of tears 
} Into the mystic land ! 
| Angel of Death ! we question not ; 
Who asks of Heaven, ‘‘ Why does it rain?” 
| Angel! we bless thee, for thy kiss 
| Hath hushed the lips of pain! 
| No ** Wherefore ?"’ or, ** ‘To what good end ?” 
Shall out of doubt or anguish cree; 
| Into our thoughts ; we bow our heads ; 
“He giveth his beloved sleep!’’—T. B. 
Aldrich. 


THE BROKEN EGG-SHELL. 
Two little birds had a nest in the bushes, in 
the back part of the garden. Juliet found the 
nest, but she would not distress the birds b 
| taking away the protty speckled deen Woieh 
| were in it. One day, when she had been ab- 
| sent from home for a week or two, she ran out 
into the garden and peeped into the nest to see 
| that all was right: To her dismay and sorrow, 
| instead of the atifal coe, she saw only un- 
| sightly, broken,'empty shells. “« © !°” said she 
to her brother, taking one of the shells in her 
hand, “+ the pretty little eggs ; see. how they 
are all broken and spoiled ?’’ 

‘* No, sister,’ ’ said he, ‘‘ they are not spoiled ; 
the better part of them has taken wings: and 
flown away.”” 

When you see the body of a good child, one 
thet loved the Lord Jesus, lying cold in death, 
its youthful bloom all faded, the bright lustre 
of its eye departed, grieve nut over the mare: 
tion, which is to oyer that frail body! The 
hody, indeed, will be laid in the nd and 
will see corruption. But the soul has gone to 
be with Christ. The better part has, indeed, 
taken wings and flown away.—9S. S. Gazette. 


INSANITY THE RESULT OF A JOKE. 
There is now, in a female lunatic asylum at 
Hammersmith, England, a lady of exquisite 
beauty, who was driven mad by being suddenly 
a wealthy sharebr Z 
square. One eyening about)six weeks.ago, she 
strolled in the dusk into ber husband’s library 
to procure a book, The lady’s maid saw her 
enter the apartment, and in a mere frolic con- 
cealed horself behind the wondow curtains 
until her mistress bad her hand upon 
ewe ih Tobnonels cae —— she 
y sprang upon With a shout. 
the we was ao astounded by the shock that 
she was struck almost senseless 
sued $ Confiriied 








startled by her maid. The lady isthe wife of 
le, tai at. Oo Aioh 


| dear daughter.” 

She received for -her crown-piece a ‘large 
family Bible, and was. happy to make the 
exchange. The good man took the ‘nioney, 
that he might show it to Christians as a me- 
mento of the 
the Bible, that by this means others might be 
supplied with the blessed book.—Am. Mess. 





COW IN A GROOERY. 
Some little amusement wag created in Mar- 
ket square lately, on witnessing a cow enter 
the store of Curtis, French & Co. Constable 





| Batchelder has two cows which are daily| 


| driven to the pamp in Market square, for the 
| purpose of quenching their thirst, and extend- 
jing their milk in the natural way. It fre- 
} p esespe 4 happened as the cows passed the back 
| door of this store, whieh is upon Inn street, 
one of them was treated toa potato. On this 
occasion, not seeing her patron at the end 
| door, she probably concluded, after leaving the 
| pump, to make the firm a visit by the front 
|door. She entered ina very orderly manner, 
quietly observing the teas, sugars, flour and 
tobacco, and walked deliberately to the farther 
| end of the store to the counting-room, where 
observing her old acquaintance, she made 
| known to him her desires by her presence.— 
| Two potatoes were proffered, which were taken 
| in &'very graceful manner; the end door was 
opened, and she proceeded homeward as if 
| nothing had occurred.— Newburyport Herald. 





A DOG'S LOVE. 

Many montas since, James Johnson, a Ger- 
|man grocer, whose establishment was on the 
| corner of Gray and Second street, was detected 
| im buying stolen goods from a. slaye, knowing 
|the same to be stolen, This constituted a 
| felony, and he was committed to jail to answer. 
| During his incarceration, a little dog, who re- 
| fused to abandon his master when all others 
| had forsaken “him, ‘visited’ him every day.— 

About noon the faithful brute would appear at 
the prison, and, waiting a chance, when the 
| ponderous iron door was flung open, he would 
beers in and lick his master’s hand through the 
\iron grating. Last October Johnson obtained 

bail and fled. Since that time the dog has 

gone to the jail every day in search of the mas- 
| ter he will probably never see in. Yester- 
| day he obtained access to the prison, and, fail- 
| ing to meet the one he sought, the poor brute 
| retraced his steps slowly, and in: a melancholy 

mood. Perhaps like the grandfather in ‘¢ Old 
ergy Shop,”’ who secks r * Little 
| Nell,’’ the 
| there to-morrow.’’— Louisville Courier. 





| THE TIGER AND HER YOUNG. 


| Contrary to the habits of most animals, 
eee take the utmost care of their young, 
|and in their defence will expose themselves to 
| the direst 
| habit of making her family her pioneers, and, 
| when she suspects anything wrong, of sending 
them forward to clear the way. Knowihg this 
|eurious propensity, the experienced hunter 
| will not fire ey a cub that shows itself; for 
| the mother will, in most cases, be waiting to 
|see the result of her child’s venture. There- 
| fore, they permit the cub or cubs to pass with 
| impunity, and reserve their amunition for the 
benefit of the motheras she follows her offspring. 
Routledge’s Natural History. 
CROTCHETY CONUNDRUMS. 
What carpenter's tool represents a sooth- 
sayer? An auger (augur.) 
hat word, signifying wrong, denotes also 
a young lady? A-miss. 
What plaything may be deemed above every 
other? A top. 
| What is.that, whieh thoogh always station- 
jary, is ever inmotion? A clock. 





What is that which, although only four 
inches broad and three inches , yet con- 
tains a selid foot? A shoe. 

When is a bonnet not a bonnet? When it 


becomes a lady. 
What is that which never asks any questions, 


Why are jokes like nuts? Because the drier 
they are the better they crack. 


PROPERTIES OF A FAT PIG. 

An old woman, in seroribing a fat. grunter 
that belonged to 4 relation of -her own, said it 
was ‘a great, big, black, bonny, fat, broad- 
reg dw J Thelbvoneyen ibe tary 

. k-hea 
3) or 7 
| Was sure’ ‘| there’s as much grease in its skin as 
would kitchen brane an’ tatties to, the: bairns 





! on hp 
madness followed, Ww ich hey {for twa years to come.”—Border Advertiser. 


good mother’s faith and Tove of  ‘° hish sims and useful lives. 


diseonsolate dog thinks ** he will be | x 


ril, the mother tiger is in ‘the | i 


but requires cast answers ? The street door. | 
i 


| 


| eee BOY AND THE MERCHANT PRINOE. lémo- 
nts. 


THE POOR GIRL AND TRUE WOMAN. imo. 75 cents 


These volumes, by Rev. W. M. ‘Thaver, founded on the noble 
iduvesdeaabus ten edunts sald yon, inspire Loys and girls 


the Family Library. 


| XOUNG AMERICANS ABROAD. 16mo. 75 cents, 
Tt is not often that a company of schoolboys take a =e to 
} ww they Ww talked 


rope, ot sa’ it 
giv cs to all young readers # good idea of what is worth 
sad ku ' ne 





THE ISLAND HOME ; or Young Castaways. 1émo. 75 cents. 

f sees wore have Shoughs 3 the mote interesting than 

| even ** svn Crusoe,” or ** i! Wiss Family Kolunsen,’’ 
because u boyish adventures and perils. 


| PLEASANT PAGES FOR YOUNG PEOPLE: or, Book o 
| Home and Entert lémo. 75 cents. 
| An inexhaustible mine of instructive amusement for the 


long winter evenings. 
NEWCOMB’S WORKS. 
| KIND WORDS FOR CHILDREN to the 
of Peace. lémo. cloth, 42 cents. SESE RAE 


| 4 sonole snd benutifal exposition of 

| of the Gospel, in language 

| childrens. 
Any one of these works will be sent by the 

paid, on receipt of the price AD wed Peniishers, post 


GOULD & LINCOLN, 
59 WASHINGTON STREET, BOS-ON ° 





the doctrines and duties 
and with illustrations adapteu to 





PERUVIAN SYRUP, 
OR PROTECTED SOLUTION OF PRUTOXIDE OF 
IRON COMBINED. 


This well known Remedy has been used very extensive- 
ly ang wa b great auccess ior the cure of 


DYSPEPSIA, 
OR IMPAIRED AND IMPERFECT DIGESTION, 
AND THE CONSEQUENT 
Deterioration of the Blood. 


Note.—The failure of IRON asa remedy fur Dy» ptep- 
} sim, a bad state of the blood, and the numerous diseases 
| Caused ther: by, has arisen from the want ui such a pre- 
| paration of LuUN as shail enter the swmach in a Fro- 
TUXIDS state, and assimilate at once with the blowd.— 
This want the PERUVIAN SYRUP supplies, containie. 
a8 it does, iru in the only form in whub it is p sible 
| for it to eater the cireulation, For this reason ie 1 E- 
BUVIAN SYRUP often radicully cures Giveeocs in 
| which othex preparations of irom and other medicines 
| have been found to be of no avail, 
| ‘Tbe follow ing certiticate is from well known citizens 
| of Boston: 











the beneficial 


e d ned, having experi 
| effects of the PERUVIAN SYKUP, do pot besitate to 





| re d it to the ofthe public. Kev. John 
Pierpoat, feter Harvey, Thomas A: Dexter, Janis C. 
| Dunn, 8. H, Kendall, M. D., Samuel May, Thonas c. 


| Amory Rev Thos, Whittemvre. 
Tt ls from C) 





8y Tbe Kev. John Pier- 
pont saye: ‘I buve been cured of a troublerome cutane- 
us Gisease by the use of the PERUSiaAN SYRUP, and 
| it affords me great satistaction to find that it is making 
| its Way imto the conticence of the medica) professicn, tor 
my sestied conviction is that it deserves the covhdence, 
not of that profession alone but of the public.’ 
ne Bev. Warreu Burton: ‘1 do not hesitate to recom- 
mend the PEKUVIAN SYRUP to any whose habits 2en- 
der them liable to Headache, Dyspeptic Complaints, 
euralgia, Nervous Affections and Genera) De bility.’” 
The Kev. Arthur B. Fuller; ‘ buffering much frum in- 
tense nervous headaches, extiaustion, und kes of 
strength, | failed to obtain any relief until | tried the Pe- 
ravian ae 
ie Rev. Thos. Whittemore: ‘1 have bee: using for 
some time past, the PERUVIAN SU KUP. it gaver me 
new vigor, buoyancy of spirits, elasticr y of uusele. 1 
| have no deubt, that in Cases Of paralyeis Jike mine, Ly s- 
| pxpsia, and espevially of Dropsy, it may be administered 
ith a greater prospect of success than any other medi- 
eine in use among us.’ 
N. B.—Pamphiets giving further information of the 
Syrup can be bad on application to the agents or to 


N. Lb. CLARK & CO., Proprietors. 
CUDMAN BUILDINGS, 78 SUDBURY 8T., 
BOSTON. 

Sold by Druggists generally in the United States. 
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THE GRAND AQUARIA, 
aT TEE 
AQUARIAL GARDENS, 
21 BROMFIELD 8T. 
5 ia magnificent display of onvofthe nost fatecinat- 


ing phenomena of nature is now open tor public ex- 
hibition. 

These Ocean are filled with mre 
marine animals, imported and collected expressly to 
this establishment. T present us with a periect and 
striking illustration of 


Life Beneath the Waters. 


Open daily, (Sundays excepted) from 9 A. M.to 10 P. 
;. Agee 4 in BH cents. Children under 10, 15 cents. 
i—t 


Conservatories 


BOUND VOLUMES. 
FOR aale, at a low price, at this Office, Bound Volumes 
of the Companion from 1°48. 3 
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Piety, Morality, Brotherly Love- No See 
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OLMSTHAD & 0O., BOSTON, MB. 
No. 92 School Street. 
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